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power to free the son. 'One touch of kindly nature makes the whole 
world kin,' and we forget his foibles for the grand man we first 

knew." 



ELEAZER WILLIAMS AND THE ROMANCE OF THE 
LOST DAUPHIN 

In volume six of the Collections of your Society in a paper read 
March 10, 1870, by Mr. John Smith, it is stated that the Eleazer Williams- 
Dauphin Claim was based entirely upon a romance written for its author's 
own amusement, by a Col. H. E. Eastman, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
object of this letter is to ask if a copy of that romance is among the papers 
filed in your Society's Collections, or, if not, where a copy can be procured 
or inspected. 

Appleton Morgan, 

New York City 

I regret that we are not able to find a copy of Colonel Eastman's 
romance which is said to have inspired Eleazer Williams to assume 
the role of the lost Dauphin, nor do we know where you would be 
able to find a copy. We have none in our reference library, nor in 
manuscript form, in our manuscript collection. Application might 
be made to the descendants or representatives of Colonel Eastman. 

The Society is in possession of the private papers of Eleazer 
Williams which consist of his letters, diary, notes, sermons, Indian 
vocabularies, and other Indian manuscripts. Filed with these papers 
are General A. G. Ellis' recollections of Williams and a letter from 
Henry S. Baird enclosing Williams' application for admission into 
the Masonic Lodge at Green Bay. General Ellis and Mr. Baird are 
quoted by John Y. Smith in his article in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections VI, 308-42. 



EARLY DAYS AT FORT MADISON, IOWA 

During my three and a half years' absence from home I naturally 
got 'way behind in reading the publications of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and am only now getting caught up. In the Proceedings for 1912, 
page 144 in the paper on "The Capture of Mackinac in 1812" by Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, it is stated that the attack on Fort Madison was repulsed, 
and the impression is left that the Indians were not successful. My 
understanding of the case is that the garrison only held out for a short 
time and then escaped at night through a tunnel from fort to river — a very 
short distance, as the fort stood on the bank of the river — to their boats, 
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after the Indians had set fire to part of the fort. I am particularly inter- 
ested in this matter from the fact that the next occupant of that site was 
my grandfather, General John Holly Knapp. He first saw the site in 
1830 and returning in 1882 and finding it unoccupied, and learning that 
Augustus Horton had made some kind of a "claim" to the land, he hunted 
up Horton, who was living on the big island about six miles down the 
river, and who had not occupied his "claim," and General Knapp bought 
Horton's claim — such as it was — and built a house on the fort site in 
1832, and thus became the first settler of Fort Madison. In 1835 he built 
a large building for residence and hotel — The Madison House — utilizing 
one of the five stone chimneys that remained standing from the old fort 
for a chimney for his house; also using the old fort well for his well, and 
the well was still in use when I last visited there in 1908 for the centen- 
nial of the building of the fort. The enclosed postcard will be of interest 
in this connection. My grandfather took some part in the Black Hawk 
War but just what I do not know, except that he was in attendance at the 
treaty at Rock Island and there met Black Hawk and evidently much 
impressed the Chief, for he soon became the General's near neighbor 
(living only a few miles away) and being a frequent visitor at the 
General's house ; there my father became acquainted with him and his son, 
Nahseuskuk (a boy of about my father's age), from whom he learned the 
Sauk and Fox language as they played together, and listened to Black 
Hawk tell them of wars and sports and how to trap, etc. 

The head chief of the Sauk and Foxes — Keokuk — also used to 
visit General Knapp there. I am also interested in this matter because I 
was born at Fort Madison though not on the fort site. The General had 
left his family at Blossburgh, Pa., when he came West, and did not send 
for them until he had a place ready for them in 1885, and they arrived at 
Fort Madison October 9, 1835. My father, John H. Knapp (same name 
as his father and now borne by the General's great-grandson, who is in an 
officers' training camp getting ready for the present war) — writes in his 
diary under date of October 81, 1848: "Thirteen years ago the 9th day 
of this month I for the first time set foot on the west bank of the "Father 
of Waters" & took up my residence in Fort Madison then containing but 
about four log cabins three of which were tenanted. Indians then made 
it a favored place of resort & encampment & a great many were that 
day to be seen passing in canoes. I saw my father again after about 
two years' separation & so many new things were seen by me in that year 
as to mark it indelibly on my memory." 

The house in Fort Madison in which Lieut. R. E. Lee lived for a time 
while stationed at Montrose (a few miles below) was still standing in 
1908 and no doubt is now, as it was of brick. Father knew Lee in those 
days — between 1835 and 1840, I suppose. I wonder whether some 
history or life of Lee would tell what years he was at Montrose — and how 
he could have his residence in Fort Madison. I just notice that on the 
postcard it says Lee and Davis were officers in this Fort. I wonder 
whether that is true; it was of course much later than 1812 that Lee was 
at Montrose and lived in Fort Madison. 
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When I began this letter I only intended to ask about the "repulse" 
at Fort Madison, but have wandered along much further. 

Henry E. Knapp 

Menomonie 

With reference to the inquiry concerning Miss Kellogg's article 
on the capture of Mackinac, the point you question is correctly 
stated in the article, since it has reference to events of 1812. It was 
not until September, 1813, that the garrison was obliged to escape 
from the Fort in the manner you describe. 

If you will look at footnote 34 on page 383 of volume 19 of the 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, you will find a brief account of 
the several sieges of Fort Madison. What you say about its latei 
history and your personal connection therewith is very interesting. 
We are curious to know how your grandfather gained the title of 
general. If there is a worthwhile story involved here, we would be 
glad to have you send it to us. 

With reference to your other inquiries, it is not true, as stated 
in the postcard, that Jefferson Davis was ever stationed at Fort 
Madison. Davis came to Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien) in the 
latter part of 1828, and spent the next five years, approximately, 
either there or at Fort Winnebago. During this period he was 
sometimes sent on detached duty (for example, you are familiar 
with the stories of his coming to your vicinity in quest of logs), but 
I think there is no scrap of evidence to show that he was ever sta- 
tioned at Fort Madison, and plenty to render it reasonably certain 
that he never could have been located there. 



